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QUERIES : 


Past, Present, and Future. 


WRITE the following remarks with diffidence and some 

reluctance, though not without a certain confidence, based 
upon my long experience in the Far East, which dates back over 
Afty years, during which period I have had natives of mixed 
races continually around me, mostly Mobammedans, amongst 
whom are some T look upon as being almost my best friends in 
the world. 


T bave thought deeply over the subject upon which I am now 
writing, and if I pass remarks which may appear wanting in 
respect to my King and country, I trust the gravity of the matler 
may be my excuse for plain speaking. 

T wish to point ont that the methods of governing native races 
can never be a success so long as they tend to wars, and the killing 
of one another to become the rule rather than the exception. 


s It is something dreadful to contemplate, and yet too true, 
“that nearly if not alt of our magnificently-built colonial towns 
and colonial developments of every description have their founda- 
tions upon the bones of the aborigines of the soil. One asks if 
the benefits bestowed upon their successors ace sufficient to justify 
such sacrifices? I am fully aware that there are many occasions 
when bloodshed cannot be avoided, and that a certain amount of 
severity is necessary in governing all races, white or dark, but as 
we rule at present I fail to see any hope of improvement respecting 
the real elevation of the natives by intetl 
Icok upon the sad side of the pictur 
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immense Empire, we should pause a moment and ask if there will 
not be a day of reckoning in the not far-off future. Do all the 
many demonstrations in the way of processions, to display the good 
faith and loyalty of the people, really mean anything or nothing? 
Are they not generally got up, as I know they have been in 
many cases, by means of money supplied for interested motives, 
or as the Dutch send their police forward to order the Chinese 
to fire crackers when a Resident is approaching? Such displays 
are not realities. Are we doing the right thing towards the 
education of the native races? Can no means be found by which 
to endeavour to raise them as fitting inhabitants of the soil? 
Their language should be known, their customs cd¥efully studied, 
and respect for their chiefs and for their own institutions, which 
may be useful, should be encouraged. All of them have some 
sort of history and tradition of their own. Or is their self-pride 
so stamped out of them, that it is useless to endeavour to raise 
them in their own estimation, and to instil self-respect as free-born 
men? If this could be done I feel sure they would be better 
` subjects, and more reliable in every way. Our system of education 
is just the reverse of what it should be. We stuf natives with 


a lot of subjects that they don’t require to know, and try to 
teach them to become like ourselves, treating them as if they 
bad not an original idea in their possession. An Indian Bishop 
a short time ago, writing in the “ Nineteenth Century,” showed 
that the ideas of their infancy were born in them, and could 
not be eradicated, and should be built upon rather than suppressed. 
1 agree with him. Respect the native and his customs, and he 
will do the same to you. It is our fault we do not teach them 
tightly. Ta the Philippines the Americans are making the same 
mistake, as Mr. Alleyne Ireland testifies, in trying to make the 
Metizos as themselves. This is an impossibility, for the dark 
can no more be changed than the white. You cannot change their 
inborn ideas any more than you can their colour. The curricula 
of our schools aim at high standards, purely to prove that schools 
for natives are as`good and as far advanced as those in England, 
which is sheer folly and nonsense. + 

Next to education comes treatment. Where can one point to 
a council of natives in the British dominions sitting and giving 
their opinions on matters which principally concern themselves, 
and about which they know, and naturally must kuss, Letter than 
any European? There may be such tribunals in name and 
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appearance, but none in reality. From Governor to subordinats 
official the doctrine is, If the native doz 
stand, let him be made to know by”an app tise fi 
to which any objections on his part would raisa.serious con- 
sequences to himself. Colonial Governors are not ‘of the «lass 
they used to be: better and cleverer office men no doubt, and 
harder workers at their office duties, but they do not possess quite 
the tact of the impartial geatlemen of former days, who were 
accustomad to the civilities and refinements of life more than to 
the drudgery of office routine, One would suppose there could 
still be found men of this class with a sufficient knowledge of 
business fo fill such posts. The native is well known to possess 
an inherent and innate faculty of knowing at first sight a “ gentle- 
man ”—a man whose word they may trust, and whose manners 
give them confiderice. ` Alas! this sort of man seems to have 
dropped out of Colonial surroundings, and merchants and 
colonists deeply deplore his loss. 


not keow or uni 


Since the Boer War our pomp and “ side” have been offensive 
to sober thinkers. Why now should we be deluged with fags, 
Union Jacks, and pennants dangling over churches, schools, and 
other edifices? Such emblems are surely those which smell more 
of cannon and murderous missiles than tokens of peace and 
happiness. Are these the right signs of brotherly love and good- 
Will taught us by our forefathers and by St. John? Why put 
schoolboys and those who come to pray under the emblems that 
stand for shot and shell? Is it not time enough when the boy 
becomes a man to let him choose his profession, warlike or 
otherwise? The military spirit should be held. apart from the 
peaceful occupations of life, unless brute force is to be made the 
god of our destiny, which seems to be the object of the present 
day. What we really require is intellectual improvement, and 
the inculcation of broad views on all subjects; butisuch nowadays 
is the second and‘not the first consideration, as it’ should be. 
Surely mea can be loyal and good enough subjects without havi 

+ so much drummers’ claptrap resounding around them always. 

Lord Methuen’s speech, October ryth, Dover College :— 

“Do not let anybody say it was a mistake to teach the boy 
when he was young how to kill his enemy.” I would n 

have had a speech from Lord Methuen, wi hom I and all admire 
so to na boy to convert his enemy into a 
friend by reason and friendly bearing, rather than to teach him 
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how to Kill him by sword; but this, unfortunately, is the teaching 
of the present day, and influences the greater number of the 
inhabitants of all denominations. Brute force is ineuleated instead 
of the milder method taught by the precepts of Christ. In my 
opinion the war cry raised is a " fausse route.” It will, sooner 
or later, rebound and be a curse on the English race. - 

Let me enumerate most «Mé the British possessions that have 
either been won by the sword or where trouble and fighting with 
the native population have been of frequent occurrence, arising 
from their endeavours to shake off a foreign yoke and regain their 
freedom. These races look upon the sword as the sole arbiter of 
justice, though knowing full well how little chance it has of being 
successful when brought to bear against a European foe. But it is 
the sole arbiter left to them when encroachments are made upon 
+ their lands and complaints avail them naught, and the native's 
idea is ‘‘that it is better to die than to become the slave of 
“strangers.” $ 
« Here, more or less at haphazard, I record a. list of such 
countries, purposely avoiding many truths which would be too 
distasteful and if mentioned would horrify many others than 
those of Exeter Hall. 

NEW ZEALAND.—Years of warfare to subdue as fine a race 
as ever trod God's earth. What are they now? ` 

AUSTRALIA.—Mostly killed of by native police raised for 
this purpose, the aborigines being found somewhat dangerous to 
Europeans, gold-workers, and farmers. 


INDIA.+ Frequent collisions and battles occur, the interior 
„being still unsubdued, and its inhabitants very strong. 

BURMAH.—Fighting occasional battles, and the natives put 
to the sword when thé country was annexed. 

SOUTH AFRICA.—Kasries: A second war now raging 
against a race considered by those who know them as a splendid 
one—brave and hard-working, and for whom nothing has been 
done to. raise their status. Taxes have’ been imposed without 
proper explanation, and their chiefs are unrecognised and ignored. 
Zutus: The same remarks apply—see Dr. Colenso’s work on 
the race. Brave men now fading from the face of the earth 
which gave them breath, and reduced, as we may say, to a con- 
dition little better than slavery. Bose-Laxo: This can only 
be recorded as the most cruel and unjustifiable deprivation of 
independence that has probably ever happened in the world’s 


Sir H 
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e mentioned 


Robinson’s, General Buller’ 
on the Boers. Gold-working and other reasons 
as the “ casus belli,” but the real one, I sincer: was that, 
knowing the richness of the gold- red pi 


of the country for British enterprise, and, the Boers being known 
ta be strong and brave, ti was also 


their right of independence and poss $ thrown aside, 
We may well blush for this war of aggression, which was gravely 
commented on by the whole of Europe.. 


MALAYAN STATES, PERAK.—Shortly after we assumed 
protection over this country, the Malays offered resistance to alleged 
unjust treatment by the Resident, who was known to be a most 
unsuitable man“to negotiate or in any way treat with natives. 
All who knew him and the Malay character foresaw his sad fate 
when he left Singapore to take up his duties. Here, again, the 
natives had nothing to fall back upon but the sword, for they 
would not submit to misrule, with the result that their country 
was taken over. It was known to be rich in tin, with a con- 
siderable population of Chinese to work it, so how could the 
lives of a few hundred natives and the deportation of some of 
the Rajahs be taken into consideration as compared with such 
a rich addition to British development? 
a most flourishing State, made 


This country is now 
so by superior organisation, 


producing an abundant revenue, almost entirely due to tin and 
the Chinese. 


The first Afghan War must be put in the same category, 
generally considered to have been a war without provocation, and 
we reaped our deserts very severely, through want of knowledge 
and experience, in having our poor soldiers mown down ruthlessly 
in the Khyber passes. — 

Again in the last Thibet War. Can anyone read an impartial 
account of the way wé treated Thibetans during and since Warren 
Hastings’ time and say that such a war was just? They sought 
our assistance in standing against the interference of China, and 
we, to a certain extent, promised them protection, which for years 
after they looked for and expected, but, alas! the promise was 
cnly nominal, as most of the protectionist schemes have ever 
proveil--a nome without any real intention of a real tye to 
further only a one-sided purpose. The Russians then, in the 
Case of Thibet, seemed to be intriguing and encroaching,” a 
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ny R 
failing the English, the Thibetans were disposed to seek the 
protection of Russia. We thea made war against them, and 
they fought bravely and suffered several 


“CHINA AND THE CHINESE.—It may be said that the 
common idea the English have of the Chinese is too abominably 
low to admit that these people are in any way human, though 
it admits that they are industrious and clever, and, under certain 
local conditions, even useful and necessary. But it is a race— 
a kind of outcast of society—which is not permitted to enter into 
many British territories, nor those of the United States, simply 
because the/Anglo-Saxon is jealous of its ability, economy, and 
sobriety, so has to be protected by its exclusion from his race's 
precincts. Perhaps it is better to mention but little of what went 
on during the war, but the lives of those who opposed or did not 
oppose were alike considered to be of no more value than that 
of a pig or any other animal; mary were passing to and from 
the market, and were shot down for pastime—poor innocent 
gardeners and tillers of the soil. But to mention the treatment 
of a distant land like China is scarcely needed when a few years 
ago a similar fate was met by so many people of our Sister Island. 
‘That the Chinese are a race deleterious to humanity, to the, world 

„in general, and to Europeans in particular, and should therefore 
be extinguished, is a universal opinion, based solely upon an 
inherent and unaccountable animosity to these people. The one 
nian of all others who knows these people thoroughly is Sir 

, Robert Hart, and I would refer to`his article on China and the 

NChinese. His evidence scarcely proved digestible to those in 


Bof which affect the Empire ac 


office, but in such matters it is apparently thought better to accept 
the more palatable opinions as expressed by those with little 
or no real knowledge of the Easterns. 

I will here insert a note -or two from Richard Cobden, 
taken from Lady Dorothy Nevill's ‘ Reminiscences ” :—‘ I hope 
you are not pleased with this wretched Chinese War. It is 
-lucky for me I am not in the Cabinet to be made responsible 
for the crimes and follies of our-own representatives in that 
region.” . ‘When shall we show the heathen world that 
we are really Christians by doing to thèm as we would bè done 
by?’’ Cobden repeatedly said that we should be ruined by our 
acquiring new foreign possessions 

EGYPT.—Before going on with my 
I wish to cast a glance at an impor 
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account of the Colonies, 
ant country, the concerts 


cannot fa" mw 
observe that affairs are not in a satisfactory state 
Egypt, and that the small cloud, apparently no bizye, 
a man's hand, may gat force throughout the Mohamn 
world in Europe and Asia and burst into a hurricane. Our 
occupation of Egypt, as it stands, is a source of weakness rather 
than strength, and can only be considered a usurpation—illegiti- 
mate, unauthorised, and discountenanced by the rest of Europe, 
whatever may be averred to the contrary (see Sir E. Dicey's 
article on ““ Capitulation ”’ in the July number of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century”). We may talk of the clevenand satisfactory piece of 
patchwork by which Morocco has been handed over to the French 
as a bait to forgive us for holding Egypt, but the arrangement 
cannot be looked upon‘as a healthy one. It must be felt by 
all well-wishers of France that the less she dips her fingers into 
the Morocco turmoil the better for her. The people of that 
country cannot be conquered, and a religious war would result 
in a vindication of their independence which would last for years 
and would spread dismay over the greater part of Europe and 
Asia. 


in and 


In the case of Egypt, has anyone seen by protocol before 
Europe that the suzerainty is not still the right of the Sultan of 
‘Turkey? Consider our summary and high-handed proceeding 
against the Sultan when he was supposed to encroach towards 
Egypt by occupying a port in the Red Sea. This may have been 
required for the safety of our position in Egypt, and I do not 
“wish to intimate that the power of interfigrence of Constantinople 
would be a benefit to Egypt, but it should be femembered that the 
Sultan of Turkey. is looked on as the head of the Mohammedan 
religion, and to be on bad terms with him, or to touch, however 
lightly, his authority, means disturbance or ill-feeling throughout 
our Mohammedan population, numbering millions of souls. Could 


it not have been managed without difficulty, with a little 
liberality and mild and friendly persuasion, to have obtained 
the Sultan’s approval and even his assistance in the occupation 
of Egypt, and that a certain part of its revenue might have 
been ortioned to him on his agreeing to give us his support? 
miktters in regard to the feali 
S throughout India, as well as Egypt and the 
surrounding Islamite countries, and also have given us a just 
and undisputed title to our present position in Egypt. 


ng 
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It is much to be regretted that England cast off Turkey, over 
which country she held wholesome influence up to the middle of 
the last century. With patience, forbearance, and wisdom, we 
might have piloted the Sultan safely through his many troubles 
We dropped him, and allowed the other Powers to supplant 
us, and to take up the predominant position we had held. So in 
the Crete dissensions and in other questions we played but second, 
or third, fiddle. k 

Looking at the newspapers, one cannot think that the in- 
habitants of India are satisfied. Yet our troops still rule Egypt. 
So long as ouv supreme power remains intact, troubles and dissatis- 
faction may be overpowered, though they will not be extinguished. 
and may break out again at any moment. The power of the 
sword cannot be wielded with impunity unless the sword is 
untarnished and unsoiled. 


SQMALILAND.—Here collisions have taken place, but 
there has been no annexation. The small war was conducted by 
the Foreign Office; but, though it was not quite known what 
gave rise to it, it was generally supposed to be in consequence 
of the French occupying Gibuti and trying to draw the Abyssinian 
trade, proceedings apparently: disapproved of by our Government. 

In many cases where mistakes are made, or, to put it in rather 
more forcible terms, where a dangerous influence is produced, 
the cause is due to Ministers responsible not finding themselves 
independent to act upon their own untrammellad opinions, and 
this is due to Party pressure, and money-making, and often to 
unscrupulous City magnates and speculators. If a new and 
moderately-prosperous possession is to be ruined, the quickest 
way to do it is to grant concessions to City companies, which 
are often guilty of the most glaring irregulacities, and, under 
the cloak of ci ation and’ religion, will prove black to be 
white whenever it suits their purpose. In support of this I would 
refer my readers to what has been written by Sir Charles Eliot 
while Commissioner for the British East Africa Protectorate. 


The fault, again, that so often tends to fighting and quarrels 
is that the right men to deal with natives are not chosen, and 
such men should be very carefully picked. At present there is 
a total indifference on this important point, and it’seems impos- 
sible almost to find men who will k upon a mative as a reason- 
able creature, or speak to him in the manner of an equal, born 
of the same flesh and blood 


equal, though in many ways different, 
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fof ther 
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bias caused by the exalted ideas they 
of the patriotic cult of 
on the right hand of ti 
power of good and evil over the a growing 
and ever-increasing evil, how can one expect that those we place 
n add d ma picit? 
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judge their fellows, when they say : “ Just look at the invaluable 
benefits we confer on native races by our superior example, by 
teaching them the Gospel and converting them to Christianity : 
are these hot enough to form a beneficent return for the numbers 
that are yearly slain in the battlefield?” But no one can dispute 
the fact that each country has by natural and Divine laws pro- 
duced its particular inhabitants with their religion; is it not, 
therefore, natural to suppose that they were intended to inhabit 
these lands without being disturbed by “foreign invasion and 
swept off the face of the earth by those with a superior intelligence 
“in warlike pursuits? Do not we as a rule fill old bottles with 
new wine; implant religion unsuitable to the people; introduce a 
crowd’ of immoral practices leading to cruel diseases amongst 
populations who, though ignorant, were generally happy and 
Prosperous enough ; and import dishonest trades such as are often 
pursued in Western countries? If we examine the Hindu religion 


in India before the Christian era, we find its teachings as excellent 
cas could be found to guide a people, until certain abuses, such 
as the Suttee, crept in, which have, to a certain extent, perverted 
it. The Mohammedans are true to their creed, and Christian 
teaching canaot shake them in their faith, and this had better 
remain as it is, for should they be deprived of their religion 
they would believe in nothing, which is the case now with most 
converted Indians. The new wine does not suit the oid bottles. 
As with the vegetable so with the human kingdom. Europeans 
are such exotic plants in many regions that they are unable even 
to work in the open to supply themselves with their daily bread. 
Perverting natural laws has led to all the discord between white 
and dark races we around us now, Education, if well adapted, 
I do not dispure, is « real benefit, though it probably may have 
the effect of causing native races to become formidable opponenis 
to the European Governments scattered over the world, as the 
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Education is the 
Partington's mop 
can check t spins hole world. In tak 
up foreign pos a our 
what is most tho and an illib cy is generally 
pursued, as well as, in my humble opinion, an unwise one. 
Why not open up all such countrles—conquered as they are called 
—to all the world, whatever fag the new-comers may fly? We 
talk of South Africa and Australia for the English, which 
is a shamefully narrow view to hold in this grand era of civilisa- 
tion. We seem geacrally to be walking backwards into an exploded 
form of barbarism, instead of embracing the whole world in a 
common brotherhood, and taking humanitarianism as'the right 
doctrine to be followed. We close our hearts in a narrow-minded 
exclusivism, as did the Dutch and the Spaniards centuries ago. 
It should be remembered, that, intellectually, the Chinese are our 
equals, are physically 2s strong, and, I believe, as brave; with 
surprising industry, energy, and activity in commercial enterprises. 
‘Their organisation is wonderful in all the peaceful branches of 
life. Trade will no doubt be their principal object, even after 
they become an armed power. In the matter of commerce it is 
to be regretted that it is this, in the’ main, that cannot always be 
followed, but we fear now the day has passed, as the limits have 
been overstepped by the Western Powers. The desire of the Chinese 
is to rid their country of Europeans, and they will be only playing 
the same game on others-as bas been and is still being played 
on themselves. Who, in simple justice, can blame them? 
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Happy, thrice happy, the country that has no colonial or 
“distant possessions to trouble it in the present or in the 
future. “Happy the people who can be contented with 
being thriving and rich upon their own native soil, as 
the Swiss. The same is now the case with Spain, and 
should also be with America and Germany, for they would 
then have nothing to lose on a future day when the Bast grows 
powerful, and nothing to cause them to blush for in the tens of 
thousands of aborigines killed for the purpose of spreading the 
seed of Europe thoughout the world. Let us look at China now 
—arming in earnest, and compelled to do so to keep the grabbers 
from u: g her territory, every inch of which she requires to 
feed her overwhelming population. China, the country of all 
others which has always hated war, and held in contempt soldiers 
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one fears a remedy is difficult, if not impossible, to find. The 
whole of Europe will have to combine to stand against such a 
force as these three countries would show. The Japanese pull 
the strings cleverly, and mo one can say that either China or 
Japan is acting otherwise than honestly and in good faith if its 
Side of the question be candidly considered. 


In taking a fair view of matters as they present themselves 
to us at this moment, the future seems to impartial observers to 
be. very plainly written on the horoscope, England will lose 
her Colonies to the strength of China and Japan, who will oust 
her and will, in the place of the present governments, establis! 
independent ones under their own protection. Or the Colonies, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, will, of their own accord 
and energy, declare themselves independent, under their own 
flags, and with their own laws; and in such case it scarce be 
needed to add that they together will form a.confederacy and 
commonwealth with the United States, as equals with, and not 
as subordinate to, the latter. The old rules of the English 
bureaucracy cannot be fitted to manage our rising Colonies in a 
way in an efficient manner, nor with the elasticity that is now 
necessary. The blunders that are being so repeatedly made by 
the State offices are so palpable that an opportunity of obtaining 
real sympathy between the English and the Colonials naver seems 
to be given, and dime only widens the breach. India to a certainty 
will be lost to us, and the true Britain will be somewhat isolated, 
but I believe will in many ways be much strengthened by 
consolidation, though at such a time the heavy debi will be 
dificult to bear. ki 

‘Throughout our Colonies there is a fault sii sis 5 
led times out of number, to disaster ard trouble, a fault—if 
it deserves no harsher name—which hi 


a tun of circumstances. It is this: that all our possessions 
are too much Anglicised. Where good and friendly fecling—l 
might almost say love—existed in the early patt of last 
century, when black and white were com 
there has been a falling-off, a se ave of 
the English developing into higher civilisation—as it is termed— 
among themselves with wives and families, and European luxuries, 
and so it has happened that though we govern, we only do so by 
powèt, and not by friendly intercourse or feeling. Too much 
Anglicism has been the cause of the disasters among natives 
of the present age. I would say that the Colonial system among the 
individuals themselves is too much Anglicised ever to allow them to 
get an idea of the native mind around them—they do not amalga- 
mate more than oil with water—and so long as this is the case, the 
natives must be a separate class, without sympathy with the 
governing power. We kill them with what we call Justice; hard, 
unrelenting justice, and its hard and fast rules. “Hence, neither 
party has any real desire to know each other and to derive the 
mutual benefit so desirable from each other. What do the Coloniat 
Governments know of the Native Element? Look at one living 
at such a place as Natal or Calcutta, and the other placed some- 
where in the wilds of Africa or India—this is the growing evil, 
which might have been checked at first, but now the remedy seems 
almost an impossibility. No blame can,, perhaps, be attached to 
either party; it has grown thuswise, step by step, during the 
last century. I recall what I heard an old veteran in the Indian 
service exclaim when the Mutiny first broke out in 1857 :—' And 


ned in feeling, 
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“now my old soldiers and friends the sepoys, whom I knew so 
well and bave trusted so implicitly, havé broken out into 
rebellion. I can’t believe that such a thing could have been 
possible after my experience and knowledge of them.” Read 
Lord Roberts's “ India,” second volume; he gives good reasons. 
The fault, in the main, lies in ourselves as governors, and mostly 
arises through want of cate and of knowledge of the native mind. 
It is the many little disregarded trifles which gradually swell into 
importance, until the neglect becomes an open sore and festers 
into gangrene. 

Did it never strike those in power that the object of a govem- 
ment should be peace, happiness, and conteatment to all, and 
especially to the natives of the soil? As things are now managed 


certain signatures are gained with good words and money b 
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ing Colonials, and the legal right over thousands of so 
lands thus passes to them. The people are never questioned as to 
their wishes, and fater on, when they demur or show forcible 
opposition, they are called rebels and are shot down, They may 
petition until they are black in the face, but no good effect will 
come of it; the signed deeds entitle retainment of such 
possessions, and the native is thrown aside and sta 
the benefit of the white hero who takes his place. Expediency, 
always with the idea of raising themselves in’ the service, being 
the general rule of Colonial officials, right and justice, so far 
as the native is concerned, have become a matter apart, and this 
is a fair statement of how affairs are transacted by a strong Govern 
ment considered to be infallible. 

There will probably come a time—and the sign of this looms 
in front of us—when the dark and coloured races will have their 
day of power. We have advanced too far, and this can be said 
of nearly all the nations of Europe. The system of aggression 
must stop, and it may be justly said that we have been the 
pioneers who have laid the seeds of education and many other 
systems through the conquered Colonies which will eventually lead 
to reduction, partly or wholly, of our power throughout the worlë 
and that we shall have to serve as second-rate, instead of being 

_the superiors. The whites cannot be annihilated, but will be fused 
into a mixed race and element, to become inhabitants of the 
Eastern hemisphere, better adapted than pure whites to stand 
the climate and earn a livelihood in the open exposure of the sun. 


We stand on the verging pinnacle at the present time, and 
so many begin to see that our rule is not, nor ever has been during 
the last century in particular, adapted pacifically to advance the 
interests of the aborigines of the East; it has arisen to too high 
a standard, upwards or onwards, according to’ our own light, 
without due consideration to the existing circumstances around us. 

I will conclude by expressing a hope that the foregoing remarks 
will cause no offence, and will be receivad as sincere, and may 
afford some material for grave thought among my own count 
men. I do not in any way desire to obstruct the natural love 
of country and Empire, or loyalty to King and Government, 
nor do I wish to condemn obadience and d 
public services, 
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immaculate, and that our duty is to all the world, and not only 
to our immediate surround? 


gs, through whi 
often to steer a narrow-min led course 

If some of my remarks have let in shadows of truth which 
be partly new, and may tend to upset many of the old narrow- 
minded ideas, I shall be satisfied. My desire is to impress upon 
all the necessity of individual thought and judgment. T believe 
that those who take this course will not only make the best but 
the safest men to guide the State’s future destinies. : 

If monarchs could hold as their motto the speech of 
Louis XIV. on his death-bed to the young dauphin, and make use 
of. it in the! beginning of their reign instead of the end, Europe 
and the world would be more perfect, and with a far higher order 
of civilisation :—''My darling, you are going to be a great King, 
“but all your happiness will depend upon your submission to 
God and the care you take to succour your people. To attain 
that, avoid making war; that is the ruin of peoples. Do not 
follow the bad example I have given you in that respect. I have 
entered into war too lightly, and sustained it through vanity” 


we are apt too 
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